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LITTLE PAUL. 



The afternoon sun shone in among the trees, 
upon a party of little girls who sat on the grass, 
tying up their flowers. They were autumn 
flowers, purple and white asters, large and 
small, and leaves which had just begun to 
change color. 

* My flowers are for mother,' said one, as she 
held them up in the sunlight. 

' And mine for little Mary,' said another ; * she 
was too sick to come.' 

' Carrie does not tell us who will have hers,' 
said Katy, peeping up under the broad rim of 
Carrie's hat. Carrie did not answer, but looked 
at her flowers with quiet satisfaction. 

On the way home, they suddenly Aiil^d her, 
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4 LITTLE PAUL. 

' Where has she gone ? ' said Katy : * I am sure 
I would like to know.' 

Carrie had turned away into one of the 
smaller streets. She seemed to have been there 
before, for she ran along as if the way were 
familiar, and went up the stone steps which led 
to the door of a little brown house. She did 
not knock, but went in directly. 

A little boy was sitting in a large chair by the 
window propped up with pillows. His face 
was covered with his hands, and he seemed not 
to have heard the door open. 
. ' Has your mother gone ? ' said Carrie. Paul 
looked up, and she saw his eyes were full of 
tears. 

' Yes, she had to go early this morning,' he 
said, * and so I have been alone all day. I did 
not mean to mind it, but I grew tired of sitting 
here. Mother will soon be at home, now ; ' and 
he grew brighter at the thought. 

' See,' said Carrie, ^ I have brought you some 
flowers ; bright, fresh ones, — and they shall 
keep you company to-morrow. I'll put them iff 
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LITTLE PAUL. 6 

water, — shall I ? ' She went to a closet in the 
room for a pitcher, and then ran out to the well 
to fill it. 

* They wiU keep nicely now,' she said, as she 
put them in carefully. 

Paul leaned back in his chair, and followed 
her with his eyes. He loved to see her moving 
round, with her quick, light step, and quiet, 
cheerful way. She put them on the broad 
window-sill by his side, and then sat down to 
talk. 

* Do you feel any stronger to-day, dear Paul?' 
He tried to say he was better, even tk[ien he 

leaned so- wearily in his chair ; but, just then, 
the pain in his back came again, and he could 
not talk. 

Carrie stood by him, smoothing back the haur 
from his hot forehead with her cool, soft hand, 
and doing him more good with her loving looks, 
than she could have done in any other way. 

When Paul was very young, he had fallen, 
and injured his back; and though at first, no 
^ne had known that he was much hurt, he had 
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4 LITTLE PAUL. 

been growing sick ever since ; till now it seemed 
as if he would never be wholly well again. ' 

His mother was very poor, and though she 
loved her little boy dearly, and would have been 
very glad to be with him always, she was often 
obliged to go away in the morning to her work, 
and leave him till night When she stood in 
the entry and bade him good-bye so cheerfully, 
Paul did not know that she never came into the 
room because she could not bear to see him left 
there alone. But he did know that she loved 
him. very much, and wished to stay with him, 
and so he was very patient through the long 
days. This day he had not been quite so well 
as usual, and it had seemed more lonely. 

* I have often thought,' he said at last as the 
pain passed away, * that, if I could have some- 
thing to do it would take up the time, and the 
days would seem shorter.' 

Carrie had often thought so too, but what 
work was there for that little frame that seemed 
as i^it always needed rest ? 

' You have read all my books,' she said, ' and 
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you could not play with my ball and hoop, even 
if you were not too old to care for such things. 
I wish I could think of something.' 

' It will soon be cold weather now,' said Paul, 
' and you know bow sick mother was with 
rheumatism last winter ; if I could only buy 
her a nice warm shawl I should be so glad. 
The old one is quite worn out, and it never was 
very warm. If I could have a little work, I 
might earn enough to buy her one, and it would 
be so pleasant, you know, Carrie, to give it to 
her at Christmas.' 

' O yes,' said Carrie, ' I wish we might think 
of something.' She looked very thoughtful as 
she bade Paul good-bye. 

The room was pleasanter when she had 
gone than before. Her flowers were by his 
side, und her gentle words were sounding in his 
ears. 

^ I wish,' she said to herself, as she went home, 
' that I might find some one who would know 
of work for Paul. If father were at home, I 
am sure he could help me, bat he will not be 
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likely to come till Christmas, and it takes so 
long to earn money.' 

The next day was Wednesday — Carrie 
resolved to go out in the afternoon to the 
different stores, and see if she could not find 
some work, *^ 

At first, she thought of weaving baskets ; but 
then she remembered that neither she nor Paul 
knew how to do it; then, as she stopped to 
look in at the window of a toy-shop, she saw 
some balls covered with kid. ' That would be 
easy, Pm sure,' she thought. 

When she went in, however, she found that 
they would only pay a very little for covering 
them, so that, to earn much, Paul would have 
to work steadily ; and she knew that would not 
do. She could find a great many placesAhere 
there was writing to be done, but she knAy^ he 
could not bend over long, without injury. 

Some listened patiently while she told them 
the kind of work she wanted, and were sorry 
that they had none to give her ; but a great 
many were cross and pushed her aside and 
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answered her roughly. It was growing late, and 
it was quite time for Carrie to go home. She 
could not help feeling a little discouraged, for 
she had tried at all the places she could find, 
and no one could help her. She would not 
have gone in to see Paul, when she had no good 
news to tell him, but she knew that he would 
see her pass the window, and would wonder 
why- she did not come in. So she put away her 
troubled feelings, and smiled cheerfully when 
she opened the door. ' I have been trying to 
find work,' she said, 'but I could not. We 
must not be discouraged yet, dear Paul. I 
ought not to have expected to find anything so 
soon.' 

Though she had not succeeded, as he had 
hoped she would, she left him brighter and 
happier from seeing her. 

Day after day, she tried to find or think of 
something, but she could not. * 

One afternoon, when she went to sit with 
him, she found him much brighter than usud. 
* You cannot guess what I have been doing,' he 
said, as he came into the room. 
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Carrie wondered a long while. ' I cannot 
think,' she said at last ' You must tell me.' 

He took from behind him a little paper. 
* Something for you,' he said. 

It was a little colored drawing; a groTip of 
asters and autumn leaves ; — ' I drew them,' said 
Paul, *from some of the flowers you brought 
me.' 

' I did not know you could draw so beauti- 
fully. Who taught you ? ' 

' My teacher,' said Paul. ' After I was too 
sick to go to school, she used to come and see 
me, and she taught me this, because she thought 
it would be pleasant to have something to do.' 

It was quite a treasure to Carrie, — especially 
when she remembered that it was Paul who 
had taken the trouble to do it for her. 

After this day Carrie did not come to see him 
for some time, more than a week, and Paul was 
sure she must be sick. She had taken a violent 
cold, and was very feverish. One day as she 
lay on the sofa, the doctor came in, and after 
talking with Carrie and saying he thought she 
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would soon be well, he turned to her mother. 
He told her of a very poor family under his care, 
and how much they needed help. He said that 
the eldest of the children had contributed much 
to their support, but that now she was sick and 
unable to do anything ; and he was afraid they 
would suffer as the cold weather came on. 
Carrie's mother asked what so young a child 
could do. She had learned to color engravings, 
and, in this way, had earned considerable. Car- 
rie asked for whom she had worked, and the 
doctor told her the name of the person, and the 
street where he was to be found. ' I am sure 
Paul could do that,' she said to herself, 'he 
colored those flowers so beautifully.' She 
dreamed that night of Paul, with a large engrav- 
ing before him, and in it were a great many 
angels' faces. She thought, as she looked at it 
longer, that in all the faces she saw some look 
like Paul, till, at last, it really seemed to her that 
he was one of them. In a few days she was 
quite well, and able to go and see him. He 
knew from her glad look that fehe had found 
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some work, and asked about it eagerly, and was 
quite pleased when he knew what it was. 

Day after day, she came to watch him at his 
work, to be glad with him when one piece after 
another was finished. She knew that the bright, 
happy look, that his face always wore, was 
brought by the thought of his mother; how 
comfortable she would be, and how surprised 
she would look. Carrie never saw him impa- 
tient now. She fancied sometimes that his face 
was like an angePs, for, though it was very pale, 
it had such a very sweet, patient look. Some- 
times when it grew dark and he could not work, 
they would sit and talk. They counted the 
earnings of each day, and always grew more 
hopeful, as they saw how, slowly but surely, the 
little sum became larger. Every one praised his 
coloring — it was so delicate and beautiful. 

Christmas was very near, and so Carrie went 

to see how much such a shawl as they wanted 

would cost. She came back with her eyes so 

bright, that Paul knew what she would say 

f 
before she spoke. * We've more than enough,' 
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she cried ; * dear Paul, we've more than 
enough ! ' 

As he. bade her good night, he put the money 
into her hands. ^ You will bring it Christmas 
Eve ? ' he said. 

'Yes, surely; — just at dark before your 
mother comes.' Two little hearts were very 
happy that night. 

Christmas Eve came, bringing Carrie with a 
large bundle to Paul. She hid her face in the 
warm folds of the shawl, and cried for joy at the 
thought of his happiness. It was quite late, but 
he would keep her by his side a little while. 
* What are you thinking about?' she said, when 
he looked up for a long while at the sky and 
the stars coming out slowly. 

* I was thinking, Carrie,' he answered softly, 
'how the angels sang so many hundred years 
ago, to-night. I was thinking how, all over the 
earth, people remember it now, and will always 
be glad in if 

' I found a little Christmas picture to-day, 
dear Paul ; — will you care for it, for my sake ? ' 
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and Carrie drew it out from under her cloak. It 
was a picture of the shepherds watching their 
flocks on the plain, and the angels hovering over 
them. It made Paul very happy. 

' Dear Carrie,' he said, ' let us be very thankful 
for the angels' song.' 

Paul's mother came in, and as she stood by the 
' fire to warm herself, Carrie stole behind her and 
threw the shawl over her, and then danced and 
clapped her hands to see her look so surprised. 
And because Paul was too happy to talk, Carrie 
told her about his buying it with his own 
money. Paul's mother did not speak, but she 
came round by his chair, and knelt at his side, 
with her arm around him. Carrie left them 
sitting so ; the room, all the while, growing 
darker, and they not minding it, because of the 
light in their own hearts. 

But, after Christmas, though Paul kept on 
with his work, he was often tired, and Carrie 
brought smaller rolls for him. Every day, it 
seemed to her that she saw the angel look in his 
face more plainly, and she sat by him with a 
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feeling of reverence mingled with her love. He 
finished the last engraving in a roll which Carrie 
had brought. * Do not bring any more, just now, 
he said, ' we will wait till spring comes, and I 
grow stronger.' 

He could not sit up now, and the pain grew 
worse, but he was always very patient. It was 
his greatest joy to have his mother with him, 
and she never left him now. Carrie's mother 
brought all that was needed, and Paul seemed 
always happy. He was telling Carrie one day 
how much he would do for his mother, when he 
was well and grew to be a man. But he did 
not live so long. The hands that were so often 
weak and weary could never have done all that 
the loving heart would have longed to do. 

Before the next Christmas, Carrie knew that 
he had gone to be one of the angels of whose 
song he had loved so much to think. Yes, he 
would be more help to his mother, leading her 
on to that heavenly home, than he could have 
been on earth ; and, years afterward, when 
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Carrie had grown to be a woman and her 
children had gathered aronnd her, she taught 
them lessons of patience and love from the life 
of little Paul 




TILLY THE FAIRY. 



What a twittering there was down in that 
great white lily cup! When I heard it, I 
knew there was something going on among the 
fairies — so I ran into the house, and got grand- 
mother's spectacles and father's microscope, (his 
best one — I knew where it was, for I saw him 
put it away,) and then I borrowed Aunt Sally's 
eyes, for she always sees the specks on my 
white apron, that nobody else can see. 

So off I went — and what do you think I 
saw? There were the dainty little creatures, 
sitting round on the edge of the lily cup, chat- 
tering away like so many magpies. 

' Now about the party,' said Tilly, and she 
swung round on one toe at the thoughts of it — 
for, in all the wide world, there was nobody, big 
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or little, who loved fun half so well as Tilly, the 
fairy. Down she went into the middle of the 
lily cup, and the fairies laughed so I thought 
they would all have got down on top of her ; 
— but they held on, and helped Tilly up to the 
edge, where she sat, singing and swinging like a 
bird on a branch. 

' There comes Mixy, do see her, and Linny 
too.' And they came floating along on a bit of 
thistle-down, with the tissue of a rose leaf for 
parasols. ' Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' laughed Tilly, * fairies 
afraid of the sun, who'd ha' thought it ? ' 

' I never saw such airs as those creatures put 
on ! ' said a fairy who had a crook in her temper. 

' Who cares ? ' said Tilly, ' they make more 
fun with their queer ways than all the rest of you 
put together.' 

Now Mixy and Linny had passed the winter 
in Mabel Roy's conservatory. Mabel had been 
in the country all last summer, and was a great 
pet among the fairies, for she was a little thing, 
and loved flowers with all her heart. And 
when Mabel went back to the town, and carried 
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a box full of wood plants with the very earth 
they grew in, damp and rich from the woods, 
Mixy and Linny thought it would be a grand 
chance to see the fine world. And so it was, 
for Miss Amelia (that was MabePs grown-up 
sister) was a very fine lady, and said a great 
many very fine things.\ 

By this time Mixy and Linny had reached 
the lily cup. ' What did you make it of?' 
said Tilly, looking admiringly at the parasol, 
for Tilly was a dear lover of finery. 

' Moire antique,' said Mix gravely, ' that's 
the style*' 

' Well, leave the antics down on the grass, 
there, and come into the lily cup, for we are 
talking about the party. We are going to have 
the dance down on that smooth stone in the 
wood, close by where the brownies come up.' 

' Let's invite them,' said Mixy. ' Dark shades 
produce decided effects.' (Mixy had heard Miss 
Amelia talk.) 

' Why, Mixy, didn't that almost choke you ? ' 
said Tilly, laughing at the long words. 
2 
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The meaning was quite out of sigl^t to Tilly. 

* We never did invite the brownies,' said the 
fairy with the crook in her temper. Poor thing ! 
she never liked anything new. 

'What of that?' said Tilly. < Brock, the 
brownie, always helps me when I have a great 
load of honey to carry. He^s a good fellow.' 
Everybody wanted to have what Tilly liked, so 
the brownies were invited. 

That night the garden was as still as still 
could be. Father went to the door and called 

— so loud I know they heard him down at the 
♦smooth stone — \ Very still night. Aunt Sally ! ' 

— But Aunt Sally was deaf, so he couldn't 
whisper, you know. 

Still it was, to be sure, for there wasn't a 
cricket to be heard anywhere, and the lily 
cups were all empty. No fairies that night, — 
and the fire-flies — : there was'nt one to be seen, 
and the trees were aU stretching up to try and 
see what was going on down at the smooth 
stone. 

Very softly I went out at the back door, and 
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with the spectacles and the microscope and 
Aunt Sally's eyes, ran down to the smooth 
stone. Oh, what a sight! There sat the fire- 
flies in a ring round the stone ; and they shone 
and sparkled, and sparkled and shone, till it was 
all a blaze of light. Tilly only invited a few — 
but when it went about that Tilly wanted some 
fire-flies, every one, for a mile round, was quite 
sure she wanted him ; and so they came troop- 
ing in. Tilly didn't know what to do — there 
were so many. 

' We of the beau monde illuminate from the 
top,' said Mixy. ^ 

' That's out of Miss Amelia,' whispered 
Linny. 

Tilly thought a moment what it could mean, 
and then called out, ' Oh yes, the beau monde 
illuminates the top. Get up into the trees, 
that'll do nicely ' — and the rest of the fire-flies 
went up into the trees, and there they shone 
and sparkled, and sparkled and shone, and tried 
to make more light than the lucky fellows down 
in the ring. 
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And then the crickets came. They were to 
make the music, and they could hardly keep 
still till it was time to begin, — they were so 
happy. And once in a while there was a 
solitary chirp from some little fellow, but the 
big black ones, who knew good society, hushed 
him up in a minute. 

* What a waste of light ! ' said the fairy with 
the crook in her temper. 

Now we won^t say any more about her 
temper, for fear of hurting her feeUngs. We'll 
call her ^ the fairy with the crook.' We shall all 
^understand, but anybody else might think she 
was a shepherdess and tended sheep. Poor 
thing ! 

Then the underground people came tumbling 
up. They looked clean and nice for brownies, 
but they didn't cut any dash at all among 
fairies. Miss Amelia would certainly have said 
there was a decided effect But they were 
determined to make themselves agreeable, and 
when Mixy and Linny held their gossamer 
robes around them, as if they were very delicate, 
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the brown rogues only tried all the more to get 
near them. 

' This isn't select at all,' said Linny. 

' No — it's not like a soiree^ said Mixy. 

Tilly was dancing by just then, and when she 
heard the queer word, * what's a swary ? ' said 
she. * A swary is , what is it, Linny ? ' 

* I think it's a party, with the fun left out,' 
said Linny. 

* Dear no — this isn't a swary at all,' and 
Tilly danced away. 

Now Brock, the brownie, was a bold fellow, 
and he began to think there was the most fun 
to be had round Mixy and Linny, so he walked 
up. He was as broad as he was long, and 
stood with his arms akimbo before the fairies, 
who were too polite to fly away. They only 
gathered up their gossamer robes again. And 
the dancers danced on. Mixy and Linny didn't 
want to dance unless they could dance the 
schottish, and Tilly promised that, by and bye, 
every body should sit down and see how well 
they could do it. ' That was beau monde,^ 
Linny said. 
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' My heart ! how they dance ! ' said Mixy, 
looking on. 

* Your heart ! what's that ? ' said Brock, 
rudely. 

^ What's a heart?' said aU the fairies, who 
were listening. Of course they didn't know, 
for they had no hearts ; how should they ? Now 
Mixy would keep saying things when she didn't 
know what they meant — so she was always 
getting into scrapes. ' Linny, what's a heart ? ' 
said she. Linny wanted to help Mixy out, and 
she thought of the way the young gentleman 
looked when he said * heart ' to Miss Amelia 
in the conservatory. ' A heart — why it's like 
this' — and Linny, kneeling on one knee, put 
her hand to her side, and rolled her eyes up 
ever so far. It was so funny to see her, that 
the fairies and brownies all called out, ' Look 
at a heart ! a heart ! ' and all fell down on one 
knee, and put their hancjs to their sides, and 
rolled their eyes up as far as they could. Tilly 
always Sid a little more than anybody else; 
and when they looked round, her eyes had gone 
up so far that they didn't come down at all. 
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Brock didn't like the looks of her, so he gave 
her a great pat on the top of her head, and 
down came the sweet blue eyes in a twinkling. 
But his hand was not like a fairy's, and the 
beautiful veil of spider's web was torn all to 
pieces. 

But Tilly had the sweetest temper in all the 
world, and she only laughed. 

But, oh dear! — I never could keep sober 
where there was anything funny, and there I 
was rolling on the grass with my nice white 
apron (Oh, Aunt Sally!) almost down my 
throat. 

But some how or other — I'm sure I didn't 
mean to — under the white apron, or over it, or 
through it, for it was all in my mouth, out came 
the laughing. 

And when I looked up from the grass, there 
were no fire-flies, no fairies, no Tilly, no Brock 
— only poor miserable I and my white apron. 



'NOT TO MYSELF ALONE/ 

* I HAVE fixed the seats nicely, — see, mother,' 
and Batty pulled her mother's dress to look at 
the chairs round the hearth in the bright fire- 
light. It was Saturday evening. The week's 
work was all over. Kitty's mother liked to have 
it so, because it was always so at home, when 
she was a child, in the little brown farm-house 
in her own dear New England. She was far 
away from it now, and instead of looking out in 
the morning on the little brook that ran through 
the meadow, she saw, in the distance, a river 
and tall forest trees, and though she had made 
her home here in the Westj she tried to teach 
her children to love the places where she had 
been when she was a child. 

' I have put the books on the stand, mother,' 
said Annie, * and we are all ready,' and the 
children drew her, between them, to her chair. 
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Frank and Charley were already in their seats, 
and were quite as desirous as the younger chil- 
dren to see their mother come. She was to tell 
them a long Bible story and to read to them, for, 
to all the children, everything was very much 
pleasanter coming from her. Perhaps it was 
because she loved so much the things she told 
them about those Saturday nights, that they 
grew even more beautiful, coming from her 
lips. 

This night the story was from the Saviour's 
life — his love for others and his forgetfulness of 
himself. They loved dearly to hear it, and were 
sorry to have it finished. ' And now,' she said, 
looking round on them, 'what shall we learn 
from our story to-night? ' 

' To love others,' said Kitty ; and Annie added, 
' more than ourselves, mother.' 

* And I will find words for it here,' said their 
mother, and, turning over the leaves of the 
brown Bible, she said, " None of us liveth to 
himself," this, dear children, shall be our lesson 
for the next week.' 
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It was time to go to bed, and so they drew 
closer to their mother to sing their evening 
hymn, and then went up stairs. As Annie and 
Kitty lay down together, Kitty said, ' I was 
reading to-day, Annie, about some good man, — 
I have forgotten his name, — how he used to go 
into prisons, and teach the people to be good, 
and how, all his life, he thought so much of 
poor sick people ; — he was an example, 
wasn't he?' 

* I think you mean Howard,' said Annie ; 
^ yes, he was, but I think we need not go so far 
away as that, for,' — and she put her arm softly 
over Kitty, ^when Aunty was here, last spring, 
and I was selfish one day, she told me about 
mother. She said that father lost all his money, 
and then wanted to come here to live, and 
though mother would rather have stayed at 
home, she came very cheerfully. Aunty said we 
were very poor at first, and that mother never 
complained, but was always, cheerful. Dear 
mother,' said Annie, and her eyes filled with 
tears that Kitty could not see in the darkness, 
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' I am sure she is an example. Do you notice 
too, Litty, when we show her the splendid, 
bright flowers, how, for a minute, she looks 
sober and almost sad? I know then she is 
thinking about the little blue violets and pale 
spring flowers she used to find when she was 
a little girl, and which she loves so much.' 

The children had grown tired, and Annie was 
soon asleep, but Kitty lay, thinking how hard 
she would try not to be selfish. She felt as if 
it would not take long to grow good, if she tried 
very hard, and forgetting what her mother had 
told her about asking for help, went to sleep 
without saying her evening prayer. 

Monday afternoon, Kitty's mother was going 
to see a little child who had been badly burned. 
Kitty stood by, and saw her put nice, soft band- 
ages into the basket, and a few little things that 
the child's mother would not be likely to have. 
' May I walk half of the way with you, mother ? ' 
she said, when everything was ready. 

Her mother was quite willing, but when they 
were setting out and Kitty turned to shut the 
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door, she saw that the room was not swept, nor 
the table set for tea, and that Annie was holding 
the baby. Frank and Charley were away in 
the field with their father, and Annie was quite 
alone. The walk was so pleasant, and Kitty 
was so happy in thinking what nice times she 
would have, when it was a little later in the 
spring, that her mother reminded her twice that 
she had gone more than half of the way before 
she heard. She bade her mother good-bye, and 
waited in the road to see her smile upon her 
before she went on, and then turned round her* 
self to go home. 

She had only gone a little way, when she saw 
at some distance the smoke of a bonfire and heard 
children's voices. She remembered then that 
Fra"hk had told her that Ned Allen was to have a 
splendid bonfire that day, and that ever so many 
of the boys and girls would be there. They were 
going to bake potatoes, and have such a nice 
time. * I will go, only for a minute,' thought 
Kitty. She did not mean to stay, but she found 
it very pleasant, there were so many children ; 
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and it was more than an hour before she thought 
of home. Then she thought of Annie and that 
she ought to go, but the children called her back 
to see the bed they made for the potatoes in the 
ashes, and they wanted her to help put them in 
and cover them. 

It was a chilly afternoon, and the fire looked 
very cheerful, and it seemed a long way home. 
She began to play with them again; but she 
remembered that the hearth was to be swept 
and the table to be set, and that the baby never 
slept in afternoons. She remembered, too, that 
Annie was tired, for she was not very strong, 
and had helped their mother* a good deal that 
morning. ' I ought to go,' said Kitty, but the 
children told her the potatoes were almost done, 
and she must stop. They said they would give ' 
her a nice one for Annie. 

Kitty tried to think this would do as well, and 
sat down on a log to watch the fire. But she 
could n6t laugh, as the other children did, when 
it ran out on the dry grass, and looked like little 
fiery snakes. When the potatoes were baked. 
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she could not eat hers, and threw it down, feel- 
ing unhappy that she had stayed so long. They 
could not keep her now, — she would not stay, 
— she saw how late it was growing, and thought 
of her mother and of Annie. The children 
thought her very queer when she ran away 
without saying good-bye, and wondered what 
was the matter. 

It was almost dark when she reached home. 
With her hand on the door-latch, she looked in 
at the window. The room was nicely swept, 
and the neat little table was set. Annie sat by 
the fire with the baby in her arms. She was 
undressing him, and Kitty saw that she looked 
very tired, though she smiled so pleasantly when 
he put out his hands and wanted her to toss 
him. ' She has been doing everything, with 
him in her arms,' said Kitty to herself reproach- 
fully. * Why didn't I come home?' 

She was ashamed to go in, and she stole up 
stairs, and sat alone in their little room. It grew 
darker slowly as Kitty sat there. ' I thought I 
should be so good,' she said to herself, ' and I 
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have been so selfish.' She heard Annie singing 
the baby to sleep. She was singing a little 
evening hymn that her mother had taught her, 
and that she loved because her mother loved it 
' Annie's like mother,' she said to herself ' and 
I, — I am so selfish. I thought I should be so 
good.' Then Kitty remembered that she had 
trusted herself, and did not ask for help. ' I 
know Annie never forgets what mother has told 
us. She never thinks she can do anything, but 
she is always so good. What will mother say 
to me ? ' she thought, but then she knew that 
Annie would not complain of her. She knew 
that her mother would soon come, and so she 
went down to sit with Annie. 

The baby was asleep, and Annie was laying 
him in the cradle. As Kitty sat down by the fire, 
Annie saw by her look that she was not happy, 
and guessed the reason. * Do not mind, Kitty 
dear,' she said softly, ' I know you didn't 
mean to stay so long. Baby, has been very 
good, and I'm not much tired.' The kind words 
brought the tears into Kitty's eyes, as harsh 
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ones coald not have done, and she put her arms 
ronnd Annie's neck, fof she conld not speak -* 
bat she could not help seeing how weaiy Annie 
seemed, and how she wished her mother would 
come, that they might have tea and go to bed 
She came soon with their father, and seemed 
not to notice that Kitty was not as lively as 
usuaL 

After they had gone up stairs, and Annie was 
asleep, Kitty slipped on her clothes and ran 
down to her mother. * I shall feel better to tell 
her,' she said to herself. Her mother was alone, 
and quite surprised to see her again. ^ What is 
the matter, dear ? ' she said. Kitty sat on the 
floor at her feet, and told her all about it ' I 
meant to have been better,' she said sorrowfully. 
' Will you forgive me, mother ? ' 

Her mother's kiss and loving look showed that 
she was forgiven. * You'll not forget again, dear, 
where we look for strength,' she said. * Now 
run up and go to sleep quickly.' Kitty was so 
much happier as she ^went into the little room 
again. She did not forget, that night, that she 
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must not trust herself too much, and remem- 
bered mother and Annie among the blessings 
for which she would be thankful. With an 
earnest wish to follow the words that her mother 
had given them, she began the next day, and it- 
was pleasant to see how in little things she tried 
to forget herself. When Saturday night came 
again, and their mother was asking if they had 
found it hard to remember the verse she had 
given, Kitty did not speak. She sat on the low 
stool by her mother's side, and the children saw, 
in her peaceful, happy face, what it must be to 
have their lives guided by the words she had 
learned so well. 
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THE DARK KIGHT AT THE CLIFF. 

James Austin lived by .the sea-shore. The 
small white house, high up on the cliff, was a 
pleasant sight to the sailors, as they came home 
from their short fishing voyages. 

' Austin's nest is as good as a light-house,' 
they often said, and so it was ; for on stormy 
winter nights the great lamp he had made, 
poured a beam of white light down on the 
breakers of the great beach, and the black rocks 
below the cliff. 

I don't know why they called it ' the Nest,' 
for a robin would not build in such a lonely 
place, nor a swallow, nor a martin, though an 
eagle might. But I think they called it the Nest 
because, inside, it was so warm and cheerful — 
' such a nice place after you had climbed up to 
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it ' So the old ladies said, who would not have 
gone to such a place to see any one but sweet 
Mrs. Austin. And the children would often beg 
permission to pass Saturday afternoon with 
Jamie at the Nest. 

' It is a bad place for children,' the mothers 
said. Mrs. Day didn't like that awful cliff and 
the rocks and the water; but still she seldom 
refused her little Lizzie^when she asked leave 
to go. 

Though Jamie Austin was the loudest caller, 
the fastest runner and the wildest boy, when at 
play in the village, yet, when the children were 
at the Nest, he would lead them quietly and 
soberly down the winding track among the 
rocks, without a shout or a laugh, till they were 
safe on the smooth sand below. 

All through the week the children had been 
looking forward to a Saturday afternoon at the 
Nest. It was the last time, for the season, that 
they were to go to the beach, for the cold winds 
were damp 'and unhealthful at nightfall, and it 
was almost time for warm fires and cheerful 
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afternoons at home. So the children came quite 
early to the Nest to have a long afternoon for 
the last one. 

Jamie piloted his little guests down to the 
beach, and they were soon busy making forts 
and huge pyramids and great towers and 
churches, with the sand. At last there was 
quite a village — though the church and the 
fort and the Egyptian pyramid were, as Lizzie 
Day said, ' all in a huddle ' — but nobody 
seemed to think there was any harm in that, 
'though of course,' said Fred Martin, 'when 
they fired the cannon we couldn't hear the 
minister so well.' When it was all finished, it 
looked so nice, Willie Cobb thought the fort 
ought to begin to fijre. So the boys threw their 
little balls of sand into the church and the 
pyramid, and Lizzie thought the church and 
the pyramid ought to fire back again. The balls 
flew thick and fast over the little town ; and 
church, pyramid and fort were soon buried in a 
sand heap. 

Then Jamie trailed a long board across the 
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sand for a see-saw. The trunk of an old tree 
had slid down (it must have been many years 
ago) from the top of the cliff, and was half 
buried in the sand. They laid the board on 
this, and, two on each end and one in the 
middle, played at see-sawing for a while : — but 
the sky was now growing dark and gray, and 
the waves came in long, dull swells, and broke 
more and more wildly along the beach. The 
children gathered together under a rock, shel- 
tered from the wind, and began to talk quietly, 
watching and guessing which of the three long 
swells that rolled in so nearly together, would 
break the highest. 

' Oh dear ! I wish father was at home,' said 
Ally Gray ; ' I can't go to sleep when the wind 
makes such a noise and he is out on the sea. 
Where's your father, Jamie ? ' 

' He is out too. Ally. He went out in his 
little schooner — that new one he let us name 
l?ist summer, " The Gray Duck," you know.' 

' And ain't you afraid he'll be drowned such 
dreadful nights ? ' 
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* Why, Ally, mother says God is taking care 
of him just the same as when he is at home. 
So I know He is, and when I begin to be 
frightened I think of that' 

* Let's go up to the Nest, girls,' said Ally; 
' I feel as if those black waves wanted to 
swallow me up.' 

* Well, we'll all go — it isn't pleasant here 
now;' and they climbed slowly up the i:ocky 
path to the top of the cliff, where the wind was 
felt in all its force. 

Mrs* Austin gave the children an early supper, 
and as the storm increased, she sent them home 
in Farmer Brown's wagon, nicely sheltered from 
the rain. 

Night came on ; and the storm howled so 
wildly around the Nest, that Mrs. Austin laid 
down her sewing and moved her seat toward 
the fire, as if she were thinking; and Jamie, 
who was hollowing out a block of wood for a 
boat, now and then looked up to her inquiringly. 
Soon there came a great gust that seemed to 
shake the Nest to its foundations. 
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Jamie started up — ' Oh mother ! isn't it 
dreadful?' 

His mother looked toward him calmly, but 
her face was very pale. ' Jamie, I am thinking 
that the great lamp must be lit to-night, and as 
soon as possible, for I could not forgive myself 
if any one missed its cheerful light to-night. I 
must send you for some oil to the village. All 
that we have is not nearly enough for it.' 

Jamie hesitated. It was very dark, and he 
did not like the lonely walk to the village, with 
only the howling wind for company. But he 
looked into his mother's face, and he knew she 
was thinking of one out on the sea, who might 
be gladdened by the cheerful light from his own 
window that dreary night. So he buttoned on 
his little coat, while his mother tied his cap 
down, and set-forth manfully for the village. It 
was a long way, but his young heart, grown 
brave with thoughts of his father, beat quickly 
and anxiously. He soon returned, and, as 
he reached the Nest, he peered out into the 
darkness over the sea. There was the white 
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line of foam all along the beach, and aronnd 
the rocky ledge that stretched from the foot of 
the cliff far out into the sea. 

But was there not something else? — that 
strange white thing that seemed to flap like a 
great wing over the ledge. He sprung to the 
door. ' Mother, "mother, do come here — isn't 
there — look — there — there — that white 
thing ! ' and he could scarcely speak for terror. 

' Yes, a vessel on the rocks ; ' and Mrs. 
Austin filled the lamp, and, as she placed it in 
the window, the sharp report of a gun was 
heard. 

She called to Jamie as she threw her shawl 
over her head, ' I will run for some men, 
Jamie ; don't . be frightened, dear ; ' and she 
was out of sight in a moment 

Jamie was alone. He stood in the beating 
rain and thought, 'what shall I do?' And 
then he said, to himself, as he felt his way 
quickly towards the rocks, * I can do sbmething, 
I know. If anybody gets ashore, I'll show them 
the safe path up to the Nest.' 
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The wind howled around him, and snatched 
off his cap ; but, drenched to the skin, with his 
bright curls all wet and tangled and blown 
about by the wind, and his face very pale, but 
with a strange and wonderful courage in his 
eyes, the little fellow lowered himself down in 
the darkness toward the beach. The horror of 
devouring waves seemed right upon him; the 
deafening roar of the breakers was more and 
more terrible, till he sprung upon the sand. 
Just then a rope fell at his feet and splashed 
along the whiteness of the foam. He started 
back, every nerve quivering with excitement, 
and 'with that clear, quick thought that often 
comes to us in times of utmost peril, caught up 
the end of the rope. But to what should he 
fasten it ? He thought of the old tree ; but, in 
the darkness, he ran here and there till he struck 
against it and fell. He was sorely bruised, but 
he slipped the rope upon the old trunk, and 
thanked God quietly in his heart. 

Then he felt the rope strain more and more, 
and a loud shout rose from the vessel as the 
men felt they were not alone. 
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The tide, however, had just left the old trunk ; 
the sand was soft and the tree rotten, and it 
yielded and bent fearfully. Jamie clung to it 
with all his might, straining with his little 
weight in the opposite direction from the rope. 
In a few moments, though they seemed to 
Jamie hours, a splash was heard in the shallow 
water, and a strong hand grasped the rope. 

< Who's here?' 

' I — Jamie Austin,' said a weak voice, and 
the child!s strength gave way, and he was 
stretched fainting on the sand. 

In that time of utter need the sailor could not 
care for Jamie ; but, an hour after, a crowd of 
men with ropes and torches embraced their 
rescued friends and neighbors, and praised the 
brave boy, who lay still, unconscious of praise, 
in his father's arms. 

' " The Gray Duck," has made her last voyage 
and will go to pieces before daybreak,' said 
Capt. Austin, 'but let us thank God, whose 
good mercy has saved us for wives and children, 
such as these ; ' and, taking Jamie in his arms, 
he led his men up the cliff. 
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All that long Sabbath day, Jamie's father and 
mother watched him from moment to moment, 
and prayed, if it were God's will to take their 
child, that they might not be unwilling. Weeks 
and months of great suffering passed, and Jamie 
began to grow stronger, and was able to talk 
with his little friends at his bedside. 

The story of the dreadful night at the cliff 
was told far and near ; and good men, who 
loved more to hear of a noble action than of 
anything else in the world, determined that such 
a boy should not want the means of being a 
wise as well as a good man. ' 




ARTHUR AND MILLT. 

One beautiful day in the early summer, 
Arthur and MiUy sat together in a quiet, pleas- 
ant place aniong the hills. Away, at some 
distance, was the sea, bright and dazzling with 
the sun shining on it. But, though it was so 
dazzling, Arthur seemed to love to look that 
way. * It is very great, Milly,' he said at last. 
'It reaches all round the world — I wish I 
were like the sea ; only think of it, Milly, to be 
known everywhere, to be so powerful and do so 
much.' 

Milly looked at him earnestly. She could 
not help wishing that he might not think quite 
so much of growing great, and of doing good in 
a great way. She remembered that she had 
seen her mother look troubled when Arthur had 
spoken of little things as hardly worth doing. 
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They had no mother now, and their father was 
a great way from home, most of the time, so the 
brother and sister were all in all to each other. 

There was a little blue flower nestling in the 
grass at Milly's feet. ' Look, Arthur,' she said, 
* I would rather be like this. It grows up so 
beautifully and puts out its leaves in the sun, 
and always looks up, as if it were thankful for 
the rain and the dew.' 

* But then no one would know it was there, 
Milly, and it doesn't do any good. It might 
bloom and die, and no one would know it.' 

' I think it does good,' said Milly ; ' I see the 
children's faces very happy when they find these 
little flowers growing wherever they tread, and I 
think they show God's love for us, springing up 
where they are seldom seen, and making us feel 
that there isn't a place in the world but he 
watches over it.' Milly would have said more, 
but she was thinking how, when her dearest 
friend had gone away from her, a little blue 
flower like that had pointed up to the sky and 
made her sorrow easier to bear. 
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Though Arthur and Milly were brother and 
sister, you would hardly have thought it, unless 
you had seen how much they loved each other. 
Milly's face was calm and sweet, and it seemed, 
as if every day brought her an opportunity to do 
some good, but Arthur was restless and always 
longing to do something great, and often forgot 
that it must be the way in which a thing is done 
which makes it great or noble, and not the thing 
itself. Arthur's eyes were dazzled, he had looked 
away so long on the sea, and be could not see 
in the little flower all that Milly saw, and learn 
from it what she did. 

Milly trembled sometimes, when she saw him 
care so much for being great, and she felt that 
he would not always be contented there, among 
the hills; and what could she do if Arthur 
should go away from her?^ So, day by day, 
she tried to lead him to feel the happiness there 
was in working for others, — in doing little 
things of which no one would know, but which 
would be great in the sight of God and of the 
angels, because of the spirit in which they were 
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done. But, though Arthur could not help feel- 
ing that MiUy was really right, he was not will- 
ing to give up all his dreams of greatness. And 
when they had grown older and he said to her 
that he would like to leave his home and go out 
into the great world, Milly did not try to per- 
suade him to stay. She felt as if it would be 
better for him to go and know where he might 
find true happiness, and see that it was not in 
having his name spoken with reverence and in 
being widely known. 

Milly's eyes were very dim the morning that 
he left her, and his promises to remember her 
and see her often were heard only faintly, but, 
when the mist had passed away a little, she 
remembered the little blue flower and how it 
had taught her to trust. She thought that, some 
time or other, he would grow weary of the way 
he was going, thinking it would lead to happi- 
ness, and that he would long for his home 
among the hills and the sister who loved him so 
much ;> so she wiped away her tears and made 
her voice clear and steady, that she might tell 
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him that his home would always be ready 
whenever he would come back to it, and that 
she would show him the way in which she had 
learned to be happy, in quiet places and work- 
ing in quiet ways. 

Long after he had lost sight of his home, 
Arthur saw before him Milly's broad, calm fore- 
head, and earnest, loving eyes ; and it seemed 
to him as if a voice were bidding him to go back 
to her, to work for her and not to let her feel 
alone; but then another voige, louder and 
stronger, told him of what he would be able to 
do in the world, and he went on. 

Years passed away and he became a great 
author and was known everywhere. Men read 
his books, and grew earnest and warm in his. 
praise, and he knew how his name was spoken 
by the greatest and noblest of the land. But 
sometimes his thoughts would go far away to 
the hills, and the blue flower in the grass, and 
he would think of Milly sitting there, just as she 
had sat with him on that summer morning, 
when they were little children together. Some- 
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times he almost wished that he had learned 
the lesson which his mother and sister had so 
longed to teach him; for it was not enough 
to be reverenced and known; it was a better 
thing to love as Molly had always loved him. 
Then he remembered that he should bring to 
Milly, at last, his fame and all the honors he 
had received, • and would make her rich and 
great, too; but he knew quite well that these 
were not the things for which Milly cared, and 
which m'ade her happy. 

She saw him very seldom. It was just as 
she had felt it would be, when he went away 
from her, feeling as he did. But still, in her 
quiet home, she always trusted that he would 
come back — that he would need rest, and 
would come to . find it with her. People won- 
dered, when they spoke to her of Arthur, that 
they did not see her face light up with joyful 
pride and the flush come to her cheek ; but, 
whenever they could tell her of a good deed 
that he had done in secret, wishing that no 
human eye might see it, Milly was happy as 
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she had not been since the day on which he 
left her. She always felt then, as if the spirit 
of his home and his mother's teaching were 
round him still, though he might not always 
heed it. 

It was as Milly thought it would be. Arthur 
at length grew weary of the life that he had 
lived. He saw that, when he thought he had 
been working for Milly, he had really worked 
for himself. He felt now what he might have 
been and done, if he had lived as his mother 
and Milly had wished he would. He had worn 
out his health and strength, and had spent the 
best part of his life in working for what seemed 
to him now vain and useless ; and he was 
glad to leave it and go back again to his early 
home. * 

Milly forgot the sorrow it had been to her 
to have him always away ; she forgot how far 
he had gone astray from the path in which 
she longed to lead him ; she saw only that he 
had come back to better things. He could see 
Milly's life in its true beauty now. He saw 
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her among her children, gentle and forgetful 
of herself. He knew that her name was never 
spoken beyond the places where she had lived 
when she was a child, but he could not help 
knowing how it was spoken there, so reverently 
and lovingly by all. He could not help think- 
ing that she had indeed grown like the little 
flower that had blossomed at her feet. She 
had felt it enough to be and do good, without 
wishing it to be known ; and so, when she saw 
a way in which to help another, she was glad 
to see it though it might be never so small 
and humble. 

And so they were together again,— ^ Arthur 
looking to Milly, and learning what he had 
never learned among books, and in his search 
for all that was great and high, and Milly 
always pointing him onward and upward, not 
willing that he should lean on her, but on a 
strength infinitely greater. 

Arthur's life had been too much like the 
hymns of praise heard only when the people 
are gathered together, and the organ is playing ; 
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but Milly's was like the morning and evening 
hymn of the birds, always the same, in the 
forest and the wilderness, where no man hears, 
or in places where people are passing, and 
know how beautiful the strain is. And so it 
was a great happiness for them both that 
Arthur should learn at last the lesson that we 
may all learn fron^ the mosses that grow in 
the deep sea, where no human eye can look, 
and the crystals in the dark mines, and the 
delicate beauty of a flower that our eyes can 
hardly see; — the lesson, that it is not in doing 
things for others to see, that we make our life 
most beautiful, but in striving to make it truly 
pure and good, and more fit to be seen in the 
clear light of heavem 




THE CHEERFUL GIVER. 



' A CHEEBFUL givcr,' said little Alice to herself, 
as she went home one pleasant Sunday, 'that 
is what I will try to be, all this coming week.' 
She did not know exactly what she intended[ 
to do; she only imagined herself going on all 
the errands, and helping, and being pleasant 
with the younger children. She did try a great 
deal the next day, but she found it rather hard 
to be pleasant to the baby when he would fret, 
and to walk slowly with little Hatty, when 
she did not choose to hurry; but, by trying, 
she did do it, and cheerfully too, and at night- 
she felt a little encouraged. * I hope I shall be 
a cheerful giver,' she thought, just before she 
fell asleep. 

There was no school on Saturday; it was 
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always a holiday, and Alice's older brothers 
and sisters were going to spend the day in 
the woods. They had been thinking of it for 
a long while, and thought this just the time 
to go. The leaves were touched with frost, and 
the later flowers were still in bloom. Saturday 
morning came, — it was one of those bright, 
beautiful days, of which we have so many, in 
the fall. Everything was ready the night be- 
fore, and the children rose early, but, when 
breakfast-time came, they saw that their mother 
looked very tired, and they knew she would 
have a great deal to do that day. She said 
that little Arthur had been sick all night, and 
would need some one to sit with him. The 
children did not speak at first, it was hard to' 
forget the pleasant woods and bright autumn 
sunshine ; but, in a moment, Alice said she 
w^ould stay. The others wondered that she 
should be the most willing to give up the walk, 
when they knew that she had been the first 
to see how pleasant it was. 

It was early still when they set out. Alice 
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followed them to the door, and watched them 
till they were out of sight. As she stood there, 
shading her eyes from the sun, and looking, 
into the clear, blue sky, her mother came softly 
behind her, and asked if she were sorry that 
she had stayed. But Alice said ' no,' so cheer- 
fully, and went into Arthur's room so quickly, 
that no one would have imagined how much 
she had wished to go. 

As the day went on, and she sat there to 
amuse her little brother, her thoughts would 
sometimes wander. She could see the children 
going along the main road, and coming at last 
to the long way that led to the woods. She 
knew they would walk there for a long while, 
with fields on both sides, and then come to a 
place where the path grew very wide, and the 
brook ran along, — the brook which was so 
broad, and where the children so often fell in. 
She could see them going on, shaded by the 
trees that bent over the way, and then stopping 
by the bank, where the yellow violets and arbu- 
tus were so plenty in spring. It seemed as 
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if she knew how every tree bent and how the 
branches hung. 

Sometimes the bright snn came in through 
the blinds, but it always looked on the same 
cheerful face that had watched the children 
on their way, that morning. Sometimes her 
mother looked in on her, and smiled to see 
little Arthur so quiet, while Alice told him 
stories or showed him pictures. To see her 
mother free from this care, and to know that 
she would not be so tired at night, kept her 
bright and glad all day. 

It was rather late in the afternoon when little 
Arthur fell asleep, and then Alice stepped into' 
the next room, and opened the blinds. It was 
almost time for the sun to set She looked in 
the direction from which the children would 
come, and, not seeing them, she stayed a little 
while to look out — it was so beautiful. She 
saw birds flying over, high above her, and their 
wings seemed as if they were gilded, when 
the sunlight fell on them, and she saw how 
splendid the trees were growing with the chang- 
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ing color of the leaves. Just then the children 
came round the bend of the road. She could 
see that they had a great many flowers, and 
as they drew nearer she heard their merry 
voices. She thought how much she would 
have enjoyed being with them, and how pleas- 
ant the woods must have been, but then she 
remembered how quiet little Arthur had been, 
and how much she had been able to help her 
mother, and she did not wish she had gone. 

The children had not forgotten her. From 
the places she loved the most, they had brought 
her colored leaves, and thick clusters of wild 
flowers, and her sister came to take her place 
by Arthur, so that she might go to see the 
sun set It had never seemed more pleasant 
to watch it. She saw the shadows gather 
slowly, and the stars come ' out, one by one, 
and so night came on, and little Alice had 
learned something of what it was to be a 
cheerful giver. 



MAGGIE. 

* Come, Maggie, let's go in, my feet are so 
cold and the sleighs don't go half so fast now ; 
I don't want to look at them any longer. Come, 
Maggie, come,' and little Willie McCarty pulled 
the corner of Maggie's shawl till she turned 
round. ' What's the use ? I don't want to go 
in. There's nobody waiting for us, and you 
won't be any warmer, Willie. There ain't a 
bit of fire.' 

Willie was quiet, and his sister stood on the 
cold snow as if she were thinking of something 
very far off, and her great black eyes were 
turned up to the sky, so beautiful that winter's 
night. She did not see that big tears were 
rolling down Willie's face. ' Oh, Maggie, 
Maggie,' he cried out at last, hiding his face in 
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her shawl; *you know mother said she'd be 
waiting for us. I'm glad she isn't in that cold 
room any more, but don't say she isn't waiting 
for us, don't, Maggie, don't' 

Maggie took Willie up in her arms and ran 
down with him into the low room, where they 
had lived since their mother died. The little 
boy was cold and sick, and Maggie laid him on 
the bed, and, wrapping her shawl around him, 
lay down at his side. Then she told him softly 
\ pleasant stories of children in sunshiny houses, 
till he was very quiet and she knew he was 
asleep. And the little girl began to feel alone. 
She was afraid, but she thought of the Good 
Father in Heaven and whisperedj ' Our Father, 
take care of me and make Willie well.' 

God loved the children, but he did not make 
little Willie weU. 

There was no kind mother or father to take 
care of these children and help them to be good, 
or nurse them when they were sick. Maggie 
picked up bits of wood and chips for the fire, 
and went with her basket from door to door^ 
for a few pieces of bread. 
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One day she left Willie asleep, and wandered 
along with her basket to find some good big 
sticks to make a nice fire. She saw some 
girls picking up chips, where the workmen were 
building a house, and she went among them 
and gathered her basket full; and when the 
sticks were too long for the basket, she broke 
them into pieces -with a large stone. One of the 
little girls took Maggie's stone to see if she 
could break her sticks too. But when Maggie 
saw that somebody had her stone she grew very 
angry and called out, ' Give me my stone.' 

' No !' said the little girl, hugging it closer. 

' Well, keep it then ! ' and Maggie, her face 
red with anger, ran to the child's basket, kicked 
it over, and was running up the street, with her 
own basket full, in a moment. 

She need not have run so fast, for the child 
was afraid of a great girl like Maggie, and only 
stood still and cried. 

But Maggie ran on till she reached their little 
door, and she thought how quiet and pale 
Willie was laying there, and stooped to take 
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breath. 'Oh, how ugly I feel,' she thought, 
* how I hate that girl ! ' 

Then «he opened the door softly and Willie 
called, ' Maggie, dear, is that you ? Why, 
Maggie, what's the matter ? Has any one been 
plaguing you ? ' 

She began to tell about that mean girl, when 
she stopped; she knew in her heart that she 
had done wrong, and she could not tell a lie to 
Willie. She only laid her head on his pillow 
and cried, ' Oh dear, I'm so bad ! ' 

The children were silent for a moment. Then 
Willie whispered, * You know what mother said 
when you pushed that big Jane down into the 
mud and cried, and were so sorry for it after- 
ward. It was one Saturday night, and we 
^ere both sitting by the bed, and she said God 
would help you to be good, when she had gone 
away. What makes it so very hard for you to 
be good, Maggie ? ' 

Maggie could not tell. She had loved Willie 
and her mother dearly, but she was not a sweet- 
tempered child, and often did things that were 
wrong. 
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The neighbors, who had known their mother, 
had often brought little comforts to the children, 
and used to say, * Let them be — it won't be 
long that they can live together;' and good 
Mrs. McGee, to whom their room belonged, 
* wouldn't disturb the poor things before God 
parted them.' 

And, after a few weeks, God took little Willie 
to himself. 

Kind people laid his body in the ground, but 
Willie was with his dear mother, up in heaven, 
where the good God had taken him. 

Poor Maggie ! Mrs. McGee took her away, 
very quiet and sorrowful, for she had no home, 
and no one to love her. But God loved her 
still. 

One day Mrs. McGee went to carry home 
some nice white curtains, which she had been 
washing for MrS. Bates, in the great house in 
Troy street. As she walked along, she was 
thinking, « What'll I do with Maggie ? It isn't 
the likes of me that should bring up sich a 
child. There's Mrs. Bates with all the children 
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and the baby that's to be taken care of, and 
didn't she ask me the other day if I knew a 
little girl that would do for her ? She's a good 
Christian lady, and it's she I'll tell about Mag- 
gie.' So she went up the long stone steps and 
rang the bell. She heard the children's voices 
as soon as the door was opened, and saw little 
Georgy climbing up stairs by the bannisters. 

' Take care, dear,' said his mother, as she 
came down to see Mrs. McGee, and took the 
little fellow in her arms. She praised the nice 
look of the curtains, and, still holding Georgy, 
said, ' I must find some one to take care of my 
boy, if he climbs into such dangerous places.' 

' And it's just that I'm wanting to speak 
about,' said Mrs. IVJcGee. 

So the good woman told Maggie's story, and 
ended by saying, ' She's a good feeling child, 
but I won't say, ma'am, what she might do, if 
she got angry.' 

Mrs, Bates pitied Maggie, and thought that a 
little girl, so kind and loving, might overcome 
her bad temper, so she said, * Send Maggie here? 
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to-night, and I will take her, at least for a few 
weeks.' 

So Maggie, -with her little bundle and her 
mother's trunk, was taken to Mrs. Bates's, and 
she soon began to feel at. home among the 
children. 

Georgy was a rosy-faced, stout little fellow, 
and just old enough to need some one to take 
care of him all the time. He was not at all like 
Willie, but still Maggie thought, as he put up 
his round face to be kissed that night, that she 
should love him very much. 

Jeannie and May brought their playthings 
and books for the lonely girl, and she began to 
be very happy. She studied Jeannie's books, 
and Mrs. Bates heard her recite her lessons, 
while Georgy was having his nap, and the girls 
were at scbooL 

And the kind-hearted lady told her of those 
beautiful countries where there are flowers 
always, and the trees are very tall, and the 
grass grows as high as a lady's head, and of the 
strange dresses of the people, and the houses 
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built so open to the air and the sky. Maggie 
loved to learn ; and, if the books were ever so 
dull, she knew Mrs. Bates would tell her a great 
many pleasant things, as true as the book, and 
truer too, for she had seen them all. 

One night, as she went up stairs to put 
Georgy to bed, she took her book with her, and 
sat readi|ig at the window, waiting for him to 
go to sleep. But that night he was not at all 
sleepy. He^had brought a handful of flowers 
' to go to sleep with him,' as he said ; and the 
flowers were evidently wide awake, and, unfor- 
tunately for Maggie, the little boy was no more 
sleepy than they, * Look, Maggie — Here's a 
posy — ain't dat boo ? ' 

' Yes, blue.- Go to sleep now.' 

* Here, Maggie, ain't dat ellow ? ' 

* Hush ! lie down and go to sleep ! ' 
' No ; I sail ook at my fowers.' 

' No you won't — there ! ' and Maggie snatch- 
ed them away and threw them out of the 
window. 

Little Georgy set up a lusty scream, * Mover, 
5 
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Mover!' and his mother came, and when she 
had soothed him to sleep, asked Maggie qoietly 
what was the trouble. Maggie scorned to tell 
a lie, and she told troly all she had done. ' Yon 
were wrong,' said Mrs. Bates gently. 

Maggie knew it, and her anger passed away 
very quickly. *I did'nt mean to. I do love 
Greorgy, but I wanted to read and he wouldn't 
go to sleep, so I was angry.' 

' God help you to govern your temper, my 
dear ; it is a terrible thing to grow into a 
woman, without any power over these unholy 
passions.' 

As Maggie sat that night by the window, she 
resolved to try more than ever before to grow 
good and gentle, to be more like Willie, and to 
be such a child as her mother would love to 
look down upon. 

And she resolved, when the bad feelings 
came, to sit quite still, and not to open her lips 
till they went away. And, trying so steadily 
and praying so earnestly to God for his help, 
after a while bad passions came very seldom to 
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Maggie. Now and then you might see her 
black eyes flash unusually, and a great flush 
come on her cheek; but soon the calm look 
and quiet step told that the anger had passed 
away. 

When the. next winter came, Maggie was 
still at Mrs. Bates's loved like an elder daughter, 
and a dear sister to the children. And, a few 
days ago, I heard May say to Jeannie, ' I won- 
der if Maggie ever did anything wrong.' 




THE SPARROWS. 

It was Christmas Eve and very cold. People 
hurried along the streets to reach the cheerful 
fires at home, but there was one who was not 
hunying. Little Amy Archer stood on the 
sidewalk before a large brick house, looking 
earnestly up at the windows. She seemed to 
have forgotten how cold her feet were, standing 
on the icy pavement with shoes so old and 
worn, and how very thin her little shawl was. 
Thin as it was she let it fall back from her neck 
while she looked up. 

At one window the heavy dark curtains did 
not meet, so that Amy could see what thfty 
were doing in the room. She knew that there 
were boughs over the window, for, though she 
could not see them, she saw the shadow that 
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they made ; but the most beautiful thing was a 
little evergreen tree in the middle of the room. 
The branches would have been very dark but 
for the little lamps of different colors among 
them, and the beautiful things that hung from 
them. 

Amy could just see the children, — their 
happy wondering faces and bright eyes. Oh, 
how different they were from the little sisters 
she had left at home, shivering and almost 
crying because the fire had gone out and there 
was no more wood. There was a little boy in 
the room, just about as old as Eddy, but his 
cheeks were round and rosy, and, when she 
came out, Eddy was lying on his mother's lap, 
very thin and very pale too, except when the 
fever flush came. She could not help thinking 
how nice one of those juicy oranges would be 
when his lips were so hot and dry, and she 
fonged to have one for him. Was it very 
strange, when Amy stood there in the bitter 
cold and thought of the little sisters and the 
sick baby brother at home, that she should 
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forget to trust in God, as her mother had taught 
her? Was it very strange that she wondered 
why they should be hungry and cold, when she 
looked on the happy children in that great, 
beautiful room? She could see the children's 
mother standing among them, and her £ace was 
no more beautiful than her own mother's but it 
was not so thin and sad. 

Amy had a dim recollection of being in just 
such a room as that, and* of being tossed in 
her father's arms, just as that little rosy girl. 
Her eyelids fell then, for they were wet and 
heavy with tears, and when she raised them 
again she looked up above the room and the 
window to the sky. It was very clear; the 
stars were bright, and the sky seemed to bend 
over her; and as Amy remembered the loving 
care of which her mother spoke as being always 
over them, she drew her shawl around her again, 
and clasping tighter the little paper with the 
loaf of bread in it, hurried along towards home. 

But there were other eyes to see her besides 
the eye that looked down on her so pityingly 
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from heaven, for the children's father had come 
to the window and had seen Amy, when the 
light fell on her. It seemed very sad to see her 
standing there alone, and he thought he knew 
of one place where they would carry Christmas 
gifts the next day. So he dropped his little girl 
on the sofa and covered her in the soft cushions, 
and before she could push off the largest from 
her head he was gone. He walked down the 
long street, taking care not to lose sight of the 
little figure before him. She did not stop in 
any of the broad streets, but went on into those 
more dimly lighted, and then into .one almost 
dark. She seemed not to be afraid, but once 
in a while the little hood fell back from her face 
when she looked up into the sky. The street 
was so narrow that she could only see a little 
of it, but she saw that the stars shone down 
into the dark, narrow street, just as they did 
into the broad and brighty-lighted ones, and she 
felt as if the same care were over her that was 
over all other children. 

She stopped, at last, before an old dark-look- 
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ing house and went in. The entry was very 
dark, but there was a little line of light under 
the door of her mother's room. Eddy was 
asleep in the cradle, and her mother was kneel- 
ing on the floor by the children's bed, with her 
arm over them, and was talking to them; so 
Amy laid down her bundle quietly and listened. 
Her mother knew how thin their covering was 
that cold night, and how hungry they were, but 
she was telling them that God makes the lilies 
grow and clothes them though they cannot 
work for themselves, and that He takes care of 
the sparrows so that one never falls to the 
ground without His knowing it ; and then she 
said, ' If God takes care of the lilies and the 
sparrows, he will surely care for little children.' 

* Then you are sure, mother, that He knows 
how cold and hungry we are?' said little 
Lizzy. 

' Yes, darling,' and her mother's arm was 
drawn tightly round them. 

* Come then, Lotty, let's go to sleep now, for 
I'm sure He won't let us be so any more ; ' and. 
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with their arras round each other's necks, the 
little ones were soon asleep. 

Amy sat down a minute on her mother's lap 
and hid her face on her shoulder. * I'm sure I 
wondered why it was, mother, that we were so 
poor,' she said. * I'm afraid I flidn't remember 
about the lilies and the sparrows, though you 
have told us so often, for I came by such plea- 
sant places, mother, and it would have seemed 
very dark here if I had not remembered that I 
had you all, to make it light' 

The next morning, when Amy came in from 
an errand, she thought she heard a voice in the 
room that she did not know. She wondered if 
it was the man for the rent, and was sure it 
could not be ready, when Eddy had been sijck 
so long. But, as she listened, it seemed a kind 
pleasant voice, and so she ventured to open the 
door. A gentleman was there talking with her 
mother. He was not at all like the man who 
came for the rent, for he had a very pleasant 
face, and Lizzy was sitting on his knee just as 
she herself had often sat on her father's. Amy 
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came nearer to hear what they were saying. 
The gentleman was speaking of a debt which 
had been standing a very long while, and was 
saying how glad he was that it could be paid 
at last. Amy could not think what he meant, 
for she was sure her mother could never have 
lent him money, when she had been very poor 
so long ; but, after a while, she understood. She 
heard him speak of a time when he had been 
suffering very much, away from home in a 
foreign land ; and then she heard him tell of a 
stranger who had >come to him and had been a 
true friend in his hour of need. Then Amy 
knew from what he said that that kind friend 
was her father. Her cheeks glowed and her 
heart beat very fast while she heard him speak 
of it. It seemed as if all the words he could 
find w^uld not be enough to tell his gratitude. 
Their mother's eyes were full of tears, but they 
were not such tears as the children had seen in 
them for a long while, for she looked very 
happy all the time. Lotty was peeping into a 
basket that the gentleman had brought. There 
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were a great many three-cornered bundles in 
brown paper, such as the children had often 
seen carried from the grocer's, and nice looking 
crackers and oranges; oranges just like those 
that Amy had seen on the tree and had wished 
that Eddy might have. Amy's mother haxdly 
spoke at all. Once in a while the children 
thought she tried to say how very thankful she 
was, but the words did not come easily, though 
the tears did. 

In the afternoon a load of wood came and 
the children had a merry time, helping the man 
carry it into the little back room and pile it up 
nicely. Then, all the gyening, they had a cheer- 
ful fire and their mother held Eddy in her arms. 
He looked much brighter, for she had made him 
some nice gruel and had given him part of one 
of those great oranges. The children could not 
be thankful enough. It was a new thing to 
them to have plenty of fresh bread and to see 
their mother drioking tea. But it was better 
still to know what she told them while they sat 
there, — that she was to have plenty of work, 
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for which she would have a great deal more 
money than for that she had been doing, and 
that Lizzy and Lotty would go to school, and 
Amy would go too when the spring came. 

All through the winter their room was very 
comfortable. Their mother seemed very happy, 
and the children knew it was because they were 
happy. One bright, pleasant morning in spring, 
the gentleman came to tell them that he had 
found a new house for them, better than this 
one, and he wanted them to go and see it. 
Eddy was to go too, for there was a carriage, 
because it was such a long way. They passed 
through the dusty streets and away from them, 
out into places where there were green fields 
along the sides of the road, and birds sihging 
and grass growing. 

They stopped at last before a little house, 
nicely painted, standing in a yard with trees 
and grass in it. And this w^as to be their home. 
The children could not believe it, — a house all 
for themselves; a house into which the sun 
came bright and warm in the morning, and 
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where the air was so firesh and pleasant on their 
faces. The gentleman seemed quite as happy 
as they, and Amy remembered that she had 
heard her mother say it was more blessed to 
give than to receive. 

Now, in their happy home, the children watch 
the sparrows and robins come and build their 
nests among the trees in the spring, and they 
see the flowers bloom. They see their mother 
glad and happy and Eddy's cheeks round and 
rosy, and they tell each other softly all that their 
mother says of the lilies that are so beautiful, 
though they neither toil nor spin, and of the 
sparrows that never fall to the ground without 
their Heavenly Father's notice. 



ACORNS. 

There was an old oak tree in the wood- 
How I loved it! When I was a little girl, 
and drew Minny out in her carriage, I used 
to stop down by the wood and make wreaths 
for it, and I put them round her head too, but 
she never would let them stay. She likes them 
better now. I could get plenty of leaves from 
the little trees, but the old oak always seemed 
to want me to take his. When I climbed up 
on the great rock, and tried to reach some 
handsome ones for the front of Minny's carriage, 
the old tree would bend them down to me, 
and pat my head with the soft branches so 
kindly, that you couldn't wonder I loved it. . 

One bright morning the great tree shook off 
two pretty acorns. As they dropped down from 
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the tree-top, where they had been swinging in 
the light all their lives, they both gave a gentle 
shriek. 

And that was very natural. It was certainly 
a great change. 

' Ah ! ' said one. 

* Well,' said the other, looking around, * what , 
sort of a place is this ? ' 

'It is rather dark to be sure,' said the first, 
* but do see that little flower. It never looked 
half so pretty from the tree-top.' 

' I wish I'd never seen it any nearer,' said 
the other. ' This is a dark, dirty place. I 
don't see why we were dropped down here 
among such low things,' and it rolled over 
again, it was so vexed. 

* But then, we never tjan grow into trees, if 
we don't begin on the ground.' 

' More's the pity, — little enough work I mean 
to do underground. I'll have big leaves and 
handsome branches, but I won't spend' my Hfe 
rooting away down there in the dark.' 

Now all the while the acorn was making 
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this silly speech, it knew well enough that it 
must root in the gronnd, or there would be no 
growing at all, so the poor thing didn't deceive 
anybody, not even himself. I saw the golden 
rods shake a little with laughing, but they 
were soon quiet, for they knew it was not 
kind to laugh at our silly young Mends. 

Just then a brisk breeze came along, and, 
whistling round the acorns, asked where they 
would like to grow, for it was his business to 
take them to the place. 

*I want to grow where I can make a nice 
shade bye and bye, where they would like an 
oak tree such as I mean to be.' 

The breeze took him up and whisked him 
away gently into a soft open place, a little 
way off. And the little plants around leaned 
toward him, for they had begun to like that 
acorn. 

But the other acorn said, 'If I must grow 
somewhere, I wont grow here at least among 
these little low things.' Then the little low 
things began to shake again, knowing that he 
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must be little and low before he could be big 
and tall. Til go out into the middle of that 
field, where I shall have plenty of room to 
spread out; I don't want any company.' 

'But,' said the breeze wisely, *my young 
friend, that field is full of rocks, — there is very 
little room for your roots.' 

' Roots,' said the acorn, ' who wants to hear 
about roots?' 

* Oh well,' said the breeze, for it hadn't much 
patience 'just as you like;' and it blew him 
away with a great strong whiff into the field, 
taking care that he should get scraped against 
the rocks as he went along. 

Rains fell, the sun shone; and in meadow 
and wood the trees and flowers were growing 
joyfully. 

As the acorn in the wood became -a plant, 
how well it worked underground you could 
see in the bright green leaves above. Blue 
violets, anemones, and that dear flower the 
great Llnneeus loved, gathered around it, for 
they liked to see it work. They hadn't much 
6 
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to do in the world. They had only to grow 
a little and make the wood sweet with their 
fragrance and beautiful with their beauty. But 
our little oak tree did not envy them. 

Day by day it grew thankful with its work- 
ing, and, loving the little flowers, it longed 
to be large enough to shelter them from the 
heavy showers and the hot sun at noon. When 
it heard the birds sing up above, it worked 
away underground more heartily, knowing how 
some day in its spreading branches there should 
be nests and* singing. And gathering up the 
juices from the earth it made them with all 
its might into leaves green and glossy.- 

So it grew and grew. 

Out in the open field the acorn that would 
be alone looked around. There was the forest 
waving in the morning light, and even the 
acorn on the ground saw that it was very 
beautiful. ' How I wish I were like those 
trees! Wh^t wouldn't I give to have every 
one admire me?' But wishing was not grow- 
ling, and it was not till the sunshine and showers 
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had been a long while inviting it to work that 
the acorn began. But there was not much 
pleasure in working among the rocks in the 
dark ground, and now and then it stopped and 
looked at the forest and wished; and if wish- 
ing could make leaves and branches it would 
have been a gorgeous tree at the end of a 
few weeks. But it was only a little miserable 
looking plant. 

Years went on, and, little by little, very un- 
graciously and unthankfuUy, it grew taller and 
stouter. Still it was not beautiful. Its leaves 
were small, for there was no richness in that 
rocky field, and it had been trying, all along 
through the summers, to make a great show 
above, not to be one whole glorious tree, 
rooted in the ground, as well as waving in 
the sky. 

There, came one day a fearful storm. The 
wind roared wildly over the forest, and many 
a great tree fell. Our oak tree in the wood 
tossed its stout branches bravely in the storm, 
for every branch had a strong root below. 
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which clang closely to the soil. But it was 
a hard time for the noble tree, its very rich- 
ness of foliage gave the wind more power 
over it. 

But it stood more stately than ever, while 
the storm swept on to the open field. Alas 
for the foolish tree that refused to work un- 
derground! It bent to the first blow of the 
storm, and its weak roots were torn up from 
the soil in a moment. And there it lies to- 
day, with all its foUy and unfaithfulness, quite 
above ground where every one can see — its- 
long trunk stretched out on the field — its leaves 
yellow and withered. 

A great sighing went through the woods 
when that tree went down; for it might have 
been great and strong and might have stood 
many a long year against the storms. 

But o»r oak tree in the wood is a blessing 
all around. Now that it is a king in the forest 
it does not forget the low things, but anemones 
and violets and twin-flowers and trails of fra- 
grant arbutus, make a carpet beneath fit for the 
Queen and Court of the Fairies. 
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Oh, children, the glory of that grand old 
tree! How it tosses its branches aloft over 
the forest! What a cooing and chirping there 
is all day in its branches; and at night, when 
it stands radiant in the sunset, how melodious 
with evening songs ! Day by day, standing up 
there in its greenness and gorgeousness, the 
pride of- the forest, it glorifies God who has 
given it rain and sunshine, and ways of won- 
derful growing. 




HARRY'S REVENGE. 

* I HATE them all ; I never will speak to them 
again ! ' and Harry, with his clothes all dusty 
and his cap soiled with mud, came running into 
the room and hid his face in his sister's lap. 
She waited a moment to hear what was the 
matter before she spoke. Harry did not look 
into her face; he could not show her all the 
wicked feelings that were in his heart. He 
knew just how her eyes were looking down on 
him, so sadly and yet lovingly ; and then, as he 
thought of her eyes, so much like her mother's, 
he remembered all that his mother had said to 
him about these revengeful feelings, and he 
could not feel as angry as at first. His sister 
did not speak till he turned his face towards her, 
as if he were willing to tell his trouble. * The 
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boys have plagued me so,' he said at last. 
' They laughed at my clothes ; at all these 
patches and at my cap, sister, and threw it- 
down into the mud.' 

His sister was silent for a moment. ' You 
know, Harry, dear,' she said, ' how hard father 
has to work for all we have, and that I try a 
great deal to keep your clothes looking nicely, 
and do you think you ought to mind what the 
boys say ? ' 

Harry thought of his father whose health was 
so poor that he cduld not earn as much for them 
as he once could; of his sister's patient labor, 
day after day, to take care of him, and add the 
little she could to their scanty means. He 
thought of her jfilling his mother's place ever 
since lie^was a little child ; and last he thought 
of his mother. He could just remember her 
dear face, and how much she had tried to make 
him what he should be. He could hardly tell 
what had made him so very angry; he won- 
dered how he could have cared so much for 
what the boys said. Then he thought again of 
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George, the oldest, largest boy, who had thrown 
his cap about more than any of the others, and 
had laughed so much at his old clothes. 

His sister knew how hard it was to drive 
away the bad thoughts, and so, after saying a 
few more words about it, she led him to talk of 
other things. She told him about their home 
when she was a little girl ; how far away it was 
from dusty streets and how the path to the door 
was alxyays so green in summer. She told 
him that she used to run about in the fields to 
gather great blue violets, and then she spoke 
of the pansies that grew in her little garden. 
These she seemed to love more than any other 
flower. Harry never knew why it was till she 
told him their mother loved them best. He 
wondered if her cheeks had been as pale then 
as now; and he thought he would not mind 
wearing old clothes if he could see so bright a 
color in her face as other girls had, whom he 
saw every day in the streets. She talked with 
him till it was almost time for their father to 
come to tea, and then left him sitting by the 
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window. He was thinking how much he would 
like to buy a pansy root for her, with great dark 
flowers, that she might have it by her side all 
day, to mak» sunshine in the little room. 

The next morning Harry seemed to have 
forgotten his angry feelings and went cheerfully 
to school. It happened that, at the close of the 
term^ a prize would be given for the writing- 
book which had been most neatly kept, and in 
which the most improvement had been made. 
When it was first mentioned, all the boys had 
said that either George or Harry would be sure 
to have it ; they could both write so well and 
had tried so much. In the writing hour, George 
left his desk for a few moments with his book 
open on it. By some means his inkstand was 
upset, and the ink was running towards the 
book. Harry saw it, and the thought passed 
through his mind that the prize might be his, 
but it was only for a second. He drew the 
book safely away, and turned to his work again 
just as George came back. The thought that 
he had been able to help George made him too 
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happy to notice that he was not thanked for it. 
In fact, George was ashamed of his conduct the 
day before, and avoided him. But he noticed 
Harry, lingering by the windows ♦of a flower- 
store, after school was dismissed, and he saw 
him look longingly at some large pansies in full 
bloom. George had seen him there before, and 
felt sure that he wanted one very much. He 
wished to ask him to forgive his unkindness; 
but he could not make up his mind to do it 
just then. 

The next morning, before school, George 
came to Harry with a beautiful pansy. It was 
in a nice little flower-pot, and its fresh green 
leaves bent prettily to the dark earth around its 
roots. Harry could hardly believe that this, 
the treasure for which he had longed so much, 
was his. And then George told him how sorry 
he was that he had laughed at his clothes, and 
how much he had wished to tell him so before. 
As Harry went home and passed the window 
where his sister sat at work, he held the pansy 
down at his side, that she might not see it ; and 
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then, going in, put it on the table before her. 
She saw it as soon as she looked up, and it 
made Harry happy to watch the bright smile 
in her face. He knew it was bringing her 
thoughts of her early home and of their mother, 
when he saw her eyes fill with tears while she 
smiled through them. But he knew, too, that 
the look of quiet happiness that was in her face 
all the evening, was brought more by the 
thought that he had done right than by the 
flower that she loved so much. 




THE SILVER CROSS. 

It was a long low room. Shelves loaded 
with books lined the walls. A dark table of 
richly carved wood, a cane seat sofa and a few 
chairs were the only furniture. A young boy 
lay stretched out on the floor reading. His 
head was supported on both hands, and his 
thick black curls hung loosely round his fore- 
head as he bent over his book. The warm rich 
color in his face, the dark eyes and soft brown 
complexion showed that he was not of English 
blood. 

As he read, the flush deepened on his face, he 
moved restlessly about and at length started up; 
and, closing the book, threw himself on the sofa 
beside his uncle. 

He had been reading a history of the first 
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French Revolution, and said, as he looked up 
into his uncle's face, ' I hope there will never be 
such a dreadful time again, uncle, and yet I 
can't help thinking of those days when I take 
your letters to the mail, and the villagers crowd 
round the coach and ask so anxiously for news 
from Paris. And then I see some of them walk 
away, talking earnestly and looking very angry. 
Why do you never tell me about any of these 
things, uncle ? You read a great many papers 
and write letters all the morning, and yet, when 
we go to walk, you talk just the same about 
the flowers and the rocks and explain my les- 
sons, and never say anything about Paris.' 

The boy went on talking inquiringly and 
familiarly. He had been accustomed to speak 
freely to his uncle all his thoughts, and their 
relationship to each other justified such inter- 
course. For these two had only each other 
in the world. 

Mr. Wallis was not an old man, but his hair, 
prematurely gray, gave to his pale, thoughful 
face a look of age. Years of feeble health had 
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compelled him to leave England, where, indeed, 
he had few except sorrowful associations, and, 
with his young nephew Ernest, he had taken a 
small cottage in the south of France. In this 
pleasant spot, choice books and pictures within, 
and the most beautiful landscapes in Europe 
without, he had given himself to the care of 
Ernest's education and to the quiet enjoyments 
of a cultivated taste. Few strangers visited the 
cottage except now and then travellers from 
England or from Paris who came many miles 
out of their way to pass a few days with their 
old friend. 

Ernest was the child of a dear and only 
brother who had married an Italian lady, and 
had returned with her to the family home in 
England only to see her linger a few years 
under hopeless disease. He survived her but a 
short time and left his little boy to his brother's 
care. 

As Mr. Wallis sat, that summer afternoon, 
with Ernest's head upon his shoulder, it was 
evident that those innocent questions troubled 
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him. His mild gray eye looked tenderly and 
sorrowfully upoii the boy and he said, ' I can 
tell you nothing, my child, that would give you 
pleasure, and you are too young to know much 
of the perils of political life. I do know much, 
perhaps too much, of the recent disturbances 
in Paris. I may have done wrong to have 
risked so much while you had no one but me 
in the world. I hoped to have passed the rest 
of my life quietly here, but what I hear from 
Paris persuades me that we must leave France 
immediately ; if indeed that is now possible.' 

Ernest's face grew thoughtful. It was his 
first knowledge of trouble, and the cloud hung 
over the head of his only friend. 

The afternoon passed as they sat talking 
together, and Mr. Wallis told Ernest freely all 
that it was best for him to know of their 
future prospects. And, as he talked, he tried 
to strengthen the child's heart against all coming 
trouble by the thought of God's good care over 
him. As the darkness gathered they spoke of 
the great love of God — the same in our sorrow 
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as in our joy — till there came to both — the 
strong man sordiy tried by life's sorrow and 
disappointment, and the young hopeful boy — 
such a feeling of God's entire love and care as 
was strength and peace. The moon • went 
solemnly up into the sky and looked down 
upon them with a wondering love and pity. 

Mr. Wallis rose, and, going to a drawer, took 
out a small shell box. He opened it, and, 
standing in the moonlight, took from it a silver 
cross of beautiful workmanship and gave it to 
Ernest. ' It was very dear to your mother,' 
said he, looking up at the picture hanging 
opposite. The bright face, with the rich bloom 
of health and happiness, seemed to forbid all 
thought of death. ' It was very dear to her,' he 
continued, * and the morning of her death she 
unclasped the chain from her neck, and, giving 
it to me, said, " You will teach my child to love 
it aa I do. Tell him to wear it very near his 
heart, and to remember when he looks upon it 
that love of the dear Master for him which is 
better," and she tried to smile through her tears, 
" better even than a mother's." ' 
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Ernest had never known his mother, but the 
whole history of her pure and holy life he had 
heard, over and over again, from his uncle ; and 
he took the cross reverently, and, clasping the 
chain which had never been touched since she* 
laid it aside, placed it. in his bosom. 

'Now Ernest,' said his uncle, putting his 
hand upon the hot forehead of the child, ' we 
have talked too much; you need rest. Good 
night, my boy.' 

Ernest was really tired, and he was soon 
asleep in the little room adjoining the library. 
But Mr. Wallis sat there still, apparently very 
busy. The study lamp was lit, the blinds 
closed, and he was busily occupied in taking 
from his drawers papers and letters, and burning 
them on the large stone hearth. 

He had carefully burned them all, and was 
arranging the remaining papers, when he heard 
the sound of horses' feet There was a knock 
at the door. Mr. Wallis opened it and three 
men stood in the moonlight, one of whom, 
stepping up, politely explained his errand. 
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Mr. Wallis was to proceed at once to Paris. 
He was arrested. No further explanations were 
given. In a short time, he and Ernest, who 
had been aroused, had bidden the old house- 
keeper goodbye, and with one man in the car- 
riage and two or three outside, were on their 
rapid way to Paris. 

Several days of great anxiety passed in the 
small room in which Mr. Wallis was confined. 
He had many friends in Paris, but many who, 
like him, were suspected, if not yet arrested. 

One of his warmest friends, however, M. 
Renaud, was a person of great influence at that 
time. M. Renaud was not one who could 
forget a favor, and years before, when he was 
an exile and an invalid, the home of Mr. Wallis 
and his brother had been cordially opened to 
him, and their hospitality and the womanly 
kindness of Ernest's mother were not forgotten. 

His exertions were at last successful and Mr. 
Wallis was released, on condition that he should 
leave the country immediately. A vessel was 
ready for New Orleans. 
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At night, accompanied by a few officers, they 
were taken to Havre. M. Renaud awaited 
them. There were only a few moments for 
farewells. * I will send letters by the next ship,' 
he said. * Leave all care of your affairs to me.' 
Mr. Wallis pressed his hand silently — and the 
great ship moved slowly out to sea. The boy 
and the old man sat alone in the cabin. He 
was an old man now, for days of sorrow are the 
years of our Uves. Ernest was very happy. He 
thought not at all of the future, he only knew 
they were free, out on the great wide ocean; 
and for him that was happiness enough. 

But the anxieties of the past weeU had been 
too much for the strength of Mr. Wallis; and 
Ernest passed his second night at sea by the 
bedside of his uncle, who tossed restlessly in 
his berth and moaned in the delirium of fever. 

Through changes of storm and calm the good 
ship was nearing the American coast, but the 
suffering heart it bore was nearer still to its 
haven of rest The old man had weathered the 
last storm of life, and, as the sun went down. 
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be was entering that quiet harbor where the 
tnmult of waves and winds is at rest forever. 
The wildness of delirium had gone and he had 
fallen into a stapor. It seemed like a qniet 
sleep. The captain sat at his side with Ernest 
and held the hand of the dying man. Presently 
he laid it back gently upon his bosom, saying, 
' My poor boy, it is all over ; ' and he led the 
child away. 

Long weary days passed. Ernest's terrible 
grief had been an agony even to the sailors to 
witness, and they would have given worlds to 
have been able to comfort him. One evening 
he was alone on the deck. The sailors had 
thrown some coats for him to lie upon, and he 
was looking up sadly into the soft blue sky. 
The ship swept on with a light but steady 
breeze into the Gulf of Mexico. The soft air 
was sweeter for the orange groves of Florida 
and the Cuban flowers, and the quietness of the 
time moved the heart of the child. In such a 
time we want to think of those who love us ; 
but who loved him ? As he was thinking such 
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bitter thoughts, he pressed his hand to his 
bosom and it closed around the silver cross. 
* O mother, mother,' he said, ' I will not forget 
it.' And ihe thought then of that blessed love 
of Him who said, 'Let not your heart be 
troubled.' As he lay there, praying Christian 
prayers from his childly heart to God, angels 
strong and holy stood beside him. Was his 
mother there? Ernest grew strong and calm. 
He went to the side of the vessel, and, watch- 
ing the distant coast, thought earnestly of the 
future. He no longer feared its new and un- 
tried scenes. 

God's arm of infinite love was around him^ 
and this lamb of the flock was not lost from the 
care of the Good Shepherd- 
In a few moments the captain came and 
stood beside him. ' Well, Ernest,' said he, ' we 
^hall be in to-morrow, aind what shsdl I do for 
you?' 

' I don't know, sir,' he answered. ' I am wil- 
ling to work, but I don't know what work I can 
find to do.'' 
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* Poor fellow ! Have you no relatives ? ' 

* I never knew any but my uncle. My parents 
died when I was young.' 

*ril do what I can for you,' said the kind- 
hearted captain, ' and that will be to show you 
how to do for yourself; and I will write to 
Paris in regard to anything your uncle may 
have left.' 

"When the confusion of the arrival was over. 
Captain Doe went with Ernest to the counting- 
room of the owner of the vessel He went into 
an inner room with the merchant, and they 
remained talking for some time. 

When they came out, Mr. Alden stepped up 
to Ernest and said : * Well Ernest, we '11 see 
what we can do for you. Will you sit here to- 
day?' 

Ernest sat all the morning with newspapers 
in his hand, but anxieties for the future and 
recollections of the past occupied him, and he 
read little. 

Merchants came and went with anxious faces 
and took no notice of the boy. But late in the 
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afternoon, Ernest heard a cheerful voice in con- 
versation with Mr. Alden and looked up. ' Why 
Doctor, you're the veriest beggar in the city, 
and the most successful too, for I suppose I 
mustn't refuse you ? ' 

*No sir, Mrs. is really in want, and a 

small sum will take her back to her Mends at 
the north. In such cases, I always know which 
of my patients to draw upon.' 

* Well, Doctor, will this do ? ' said Mr. Alden, 
and he took out a fifty dollar bill. The good 
Doctor thanked him, and was about turning 
away, when the merchant added, ' Now, Doctor, 
I will draw upon you. That young lad has' 
been here all day, but we have been so busy, I 
have been able to do nothing for him — you see 
people when they hav0 taken time to be sick, 
and can gain their attention and their sympa- 
thies. I think the lad has some learning; he 
certainly has good manners and a good deal of 
refinement.' 

And Mr. Alden related in a low voice what 
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he had heard from the Captain. The Doctor 
listened attentively. * Shall I speak to him ? ' 

^Do.' 

Dr. Gray made some inquiries of Ernest, and 
finding that he had been unusually well taught, 
and becoming interested in him, invited him to 
go to his house. * I shall have some duties for 
you and I know you will make yourself useful, 
but at the same time you will have a great 
many unoccupied hours and can easily continue 
your studies.' 

Ernest was soon quietly going about his new 
duties with no more of complaint or discontent. 
' He seldom spoke of his early home, but day by 
day thoughts of the brightness of those days in 
the little cottage in France, made his troubles 
lighter, and his lonely hours more cheerful. And 
the silver cross all the while lay on his bosom. 
It had no voice to speak to him, but it pointed 
to his Bible, and there indeed were the words of 
a love greater even than his mother's, and a 
wisdom passing the wisdom of worldly hearts. 
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He found b. pleasant home at Dr. Gray's. 
The Doctor was always gl^d fo answer his 
questions, and to assist him in his studies, while 
his cheerfulness and uniform kindness endeared 
him much to Ernest. The boy had one play- 
mate — at least now and then when she was 
good-natured — and iadeed it was only now and 
then. 

Ellen Gray, the Doctor's only child, was about 
a year younger than Ernest. She was a haughty 
and overbearing girl — very lovely in person — 
very unlovely in temper. Her mother, who al- 
most idolized her, was not blind to her faults, 
and as she noticed Ernest's thoughtfulness for 
others, and his gentle spirit, she had often wished 
Ellen might admire and imitate it. The chil- 
dren were good friends as long as Ellen's wishes 
were gratified, but this could not always be the 
case. 

One day as they were playing at battledores 
in a large upper room, Ellen's shuttlecock went 
out of the window and* fell into the garden. 
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She went to the entry and called — * Flora, go 
down and get my shuttlecock!' 

« rU get it,' said Ernest 

' No — Flora shall get it — the lazy thing 
never does anything now.' 

' For shame, Ellen — you know she has been 
sick three weeks and can just walk about. I 
will get it' 

* K you do,' said Ellen, * Til throw the other 
out and make Flora get it What was she 
made for but to run errands for me ? And as 
for you, Master Ernest, my father took you in 
out of charity, and you needn't have anything 
to say.' 

Ernest was angry, very angry; but he had 
been three years at Dr. Gray's, and had learned 
to pity Ellen and control himself. He walked 
quietly away to his own room. As he was 
thinking over the matter, and letting it trouble 
him more than was wise or weU, he heard the 
Doctor's chaise stop at the door and ran down 
to meet him. 
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* Well, Ernest,' said the Doctor cheerfully ; 

' this is a busy day. I must go to Mr. ^'s 

this evening and would like to have you with 
me.' In the quiet of the evening, as they were 
riding along through the country. Dr. Gray said 
to Ernest, ' I think you are fifteen years old 
now.' 

' Yes, sir.' 

* And what would you like to do in future ? 
I don't mean to part with you except while you 
are studying, for you have been a son to me, 
and nothing must separate us now.' 

Ernest was very grateful, and spoke his grati- 
tude and affection with the fervor of an Italian 
and the pride of an English boy. ' I would like,' 
he said, ' to be a physician — to do a little good 
in the world.' 

Eight years after this conversation, the yellow 
fever raged with unusual fury in New Orleans. 
Most of those who could do so had left the city, 
but there was a whole population among the 
poorer classes and among business men who 
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were unable or nnwilling to fly. AGnisters of 
all sects, physicians, sisters of mercy and oih^s 
who held life cheap except as it was spent for 
their fellow-men, remained in the city. Day 
after day, and night after night saw them at the 
bedside of the sick and dying, ministering to 
their earthly wants or leading their thoughts 
away from suffering and pain in prayers of 
Christian faith. Among these none were more 
devoted than Dr. Gray and his young associate, 
Dr. Wallis. Ernest worked with an enthusi- 
astic devotion and love truly wonderful As he 
went from house to house, where the presence 
of death among them had softened all hearts, 
he left words of comfort, hope or warning, which 
were not lost. 

After a day of unusual fatigue he returned 
at night to his room at* the hotel, where, since 
many families had gone into the country, quite 
a number of his friends had made a temporary 
home. He had just thrown himself upon the 
bed, when he heard a slight noise in the adjoin- 
ing roojn. He listened ; there were groans of 
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suffering and hurried and incoherent words. He 
knew too well the jBxst stages of the fever, and 
immediately sprung up and tried the door of 
the adjoining room. It was locked. He went 
below and enquired who occupied that room. 
* A stranger — a Frenchman, I believe,' was the 
answer. 

* Was he well to-day ? ' 

* Perfectly well when he went into his room 
to-night.' 

' He has the fever now,' said Ernest, and he 
went quickly up to his room. The lock was 
easily broken. The' stranger was a man appa- 
rently of fifty years and the hand of the fever 
was upon him. He was a stranger and from 
Prance, the land of his childish recollections, 
and Ernest passed every . moment he could 
spare firom his other duties at his side. Mean- 
while the fever raged more fearfully ; the num- 
ber of the dead increased daily. Dr. Gray and 
Ernest, whom fatigue and anxiety had prepared 
for the fever, were no longer spared. 

Ernest went quietly to his room, and, stop- 
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ping a moment to see. his friend, M. Renaud, 
who was convalescent, though very feeble, said 
calmly, ' I have the fever at last' No new case 
excited surprise or alarm, but the accustomed 
remedies were immediately applied. M. Re- 
naud, though still very weak, never left the 
room of his young friend. On the day of his 
first seizure, as he assisted him, the silver cross, 
which lay beneath his vest was uncovered. * Is 
it possible ! ' exclaimed M. Renaud, and then 
recovering his calmness he attempted to unclasp 
the chain. ' No ! ' said Ernest, ' leave me that ; 
I shall die easier so.' But Ernest was not to 
die. 

Feeble and emaciated, the shadow of himself, 
some weeks later he was riding out into the 
country with his new friend. The fever had at 
last stayed its course, but its way was marked 
by noble and generous men who had fallen. 
Dr. Gray was one of these. And Ernest was 
now on his way to Mrs. Gray and Ellen who 
still remained in the country. Ellen Gray had 
received a terrible lesson, but hers was a heart 
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which would yield only to a discipline like that. 
Her father had died, not in the fearfulness of 
fever, which had on the contrary been subdued, 
but worn down by his severe labors he had no 
strength to recover, and in the few days pre- 
ceding his death she had learned from him those 
lessons of life and of duty, which he had so 
often tried to teach, but in vain. She no longer 
lived for herself alone, but commenced her life 
aneNv in a noble and Christian womanhood. 

Ernest, who was still very weak, embarked 
shortly after with M. Renaud for FrancQ. As 
they stood one calm night on deck, ' You are 
very like your mother now,' said M. Renaud. 
' This moon shows your paleness strangely, and 
that silver cross speaks your mother's child,' 
and he pointed to the cross which had slipped 
from beneath Ernest's vest and was shining in 
the moonlight. * Thanks to that cross, Ernest ; 
but for that I never should have recognized the 
Ernest Wallis I had been seeking all over the 
States in the young, rugged, healthy-looking 
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doctor, who seemed to know disease only pro- 
fessionally.' 

' When I was in England,' he continued, * I 
passed several months at yonr old family house. 
Your mother had. just come from Italy, and in 
her society and that of your father and uncle, I 
passed some of the most delightful hpurs of my 
life. She always wore tiiat cross. I noticed its 
exquisite workmanship, and when my eyes first 
fell upon it again, I knew. I could not be mis- 
taken in you. 

* It was strange I never heard of you from 
the captain of the ship you sailed in. I made 
every effort to find you, and though the case 
seemed hopeless, I was not quite willing to give 
you up. Some little property I managed to 
save and a few of your uncle's things.' Ernest 
looked the thanks he was too weak to express. 
* And now, Ernest, you shall live with me in 
Paris as long as you please. If you really want 
to study longer, as you say, of course you will 
find no better opportunity than at Paris. But 
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we won't plan too many things for such a weak 
head as yours is now.' 

On their arrival at Havre, M. Renaud sent a 
message immediately to Paris, and when the 
invalid arrived there he was shown to his room, 
where the long dark table, the old chairs, his* 
uncle's books and his mother's portrait, proved 
the thoughtfulness of his friends. 

He was absorbed in thoughts of the past, 
when M. Renaud knocked at the door. ' Here 
are my children, so anxious to welcome you 
that they could not wait.' And Paul and Marie 
Renaud entered, greeting him with cordial 
affection. 

We will leave pur young friend now in his 
new home, where he has found for this world 
father and mother and brother and sister. Life 
has a thousand changes, and it is better to draw 
the curtain while the golden morning light is 
on the picture. 
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